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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m tao discreet, 

do run a-muck and tilt atall 1 al , 

/ eee ear itin a land of Fie 

Thicves, supercaurgoes, sharpers, aed directors. —Pore. 
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{LITARY HINTS TO THE GREEKS.” 


Phe inst nificance § of small arms, which make more noise than 
i. bey do exeeution, pb way LO be diseoy red, for they ulways 


reensitm the defeat of those who depend too much upon 
* them °—Varshal Sare. 
*¢ The Pike is the Queen of weapons,”—Montecuculi, 
‘foa war with the Turks, | bez! save to recommend the use of 
‘the pike.’ Lloyd, 


—— ---- -- 


An important pamphlet under this title has appeared, 
amder the rs ure of NESTOR AOPXOPOPOS ; but 
uniter ti his Greek guise, we recognize the pen and genius 
of the Sesaon OF INGLAND, the indefatigable MAJOR 
CarTwricht. His saenhirrmipe ie, observance allows 
19 opportunity to slip, which affords a prospect ef ad- 
vancing the universal freedom of the human race. No 

liberal mind can witness the strugele which Greece is 
netiitine, but must feel anxious for their success, A na- 
tion awakening from a trance of tivo thousand years, 
and sudd lenly bursting into the boldest emulation of the 
glory of their ancestors, is an eff Fort that deserves to be 
assisted by all who ean contribute to its suecess, and to 


ve ay plaudes d | vy those whe have no other means of exe 
~ OL. V iii No y. 
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pressing their satisfaction. The venerable father of 
English Reform has thrown aside all the impediments 
which distance would seem to throw in the way of an 
ordinary man; and feeling that the press was in some mea- 
sure a type of the sun, he has committed to its circula- 
tion a series of the most interesting military remarks, 

calculated to enable an undisciplined, and imperfectly 
armed force, to overcome the tactics of their better 
organized opponents. Though addressed to the Greeks ; 
it is not to the cause of Greece that their advantages 
may be confined. Spain may yet have to contend 
for her independence against myriads of Russian slaves. 
Portugal may also have to defend its revolution against 
the hatred of legitimate power. Naples may rise again, 
strong in the revival of its love of liberty. Piedmont, 

the whole of Italy, Germany, and even Poland, may feel 
the inspiration of former days, when the spirit of Fell 
animated the valleys, and «di etiance to tvranny reverbe- 
rated from rock to rock. ‘There is no part of the globe; 

where the PEOPLE are subjected to oppression, in which 
they may not be expected to vindicate their natural and 
unalienable rights. And wherever the contest may be 
necessary, these hints will be useful ;—for they are the 
result of an experience which may vie with the experi- 
ence of Nestor, and of a disinterested love for mankind 

which has never been surpassed. We need, therefore, 
make no apology for extracting the following passages, 
which give a summary view of the general contents, as 
far as it can be obtained without a reference to the plates 
of illustration, which the military enquirer will find worth 
his while to contemplate with attention. 


‘« The opening of a subscription-bouk at a London Banking 
Hiouse ia aid of the struggling Greeks, being presumptive evi- 
dence that their need of arms exceeds their present pecuniary 
means of obtaining them, the friends of freedom will naturally, 
Inthe first place. wish the subscription may be adequate to their 
necessities: and, in the second place, if that hope should be 

disappointed, desire to show how they may be supplied with the 
naxt best substitute for the musket and bayonet. 
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cient Romans, as well as of the fire arms of modern times, to 
discourage a too great reliance on the long poke of the once cele- 
brated phalanx ; yet that imperious teacher Necessity, together 
with the military inferiority of the Turks, to the other European 
nations have probably armed a large proportion of the resisting 
Greeks with the weapon of their ancestors: after the high en- 
comiums on the pike by Montecuculi, Saxe, Lloyd, and other 
writers on the art of war, the Greeks probably could not have 
done better, and the object of the present writer, so far as it 
concerns the pile, is only to suggest what he conceives to be an 
improvement on that weapon, respecting which the great reduc- 
tion in its length has induced him to call it a spear. | 

‘“ Being intended to supercede the pike, it should seem ne- 
cessary, prior to a description of the substitute, to notice some 
objections to that ancient Greek weapon. 

‘ Itis everto be kept in mind, that a soldier should be so 
armed, that, whether fighting in rank and file, or single-handed, 
his weapon should be alike calculated for attack or defence. 
Now, weapons, in proportion to their length, areeasily parried; 
wherefore he who with a shorter weapon once gets within a 
pikeman’s point, is master of his life. 

“ The author of an animated esSay entitled “ War in Greece’’ 
recommends a mixed array of pikemen and musketeers, in 
“four ranks, the front rank being musketeers, the three rear 
ranks pikemen,” (p. 17) and that “the length of the pikes 
should be ten, eleven and twelve feet respectively.” (p. 14.) 
But to such a mixed array of men so variously armed there are 
likewise strong objections, independent of those against long 
weapons. 

A battalion of an army arrayed four deep must always be out- 
flanked by a battalion or an army of equal numbers, formed 
two deep or tliree deep, but with reference to the foregoing 
mode of arming, in which there are weapons of four diflerent 
dimensions and powers each adapted to only one position, it is 
obvious, that the perfection ef such an arrangement must be 
instantly deranged as soon as the fire of an enemy should have 
thinned the rauks; for, in closing them during the action, the 
weapons will inevitably get into positions for which they were 
not desigued. Derangement is the parent of confusion: con- 
fusion leads to destruction. : . 

Uropping, therefore, the idea of long pikes, of three different 
lengths, and entertaining that of spears of one uniform dimen- 
stuns, let us consider whether au array of two de:p will not be 
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the best fora people who have not had time tor acquiring 
practical excellence in a complex and difficult system, and in 
whom euthusiasm is to be the substitute fur science. 

“ A complex and cumbrous array of jour deep is, on the 
face of it, a defensive system, and very little capable of that 
ardent and rapid charge of an enemy, which must be character- 
istic of the present warfare of the Greeks against the ‘Turks. 
An array of two deep, on the contrary, is adapted to that cosen- 
tial characteristic, by being simple, flexible, and capable of 
all possible sapidtty of movement. Ina charge, it is rapidity 
of movement which indicates determined courage and gives 
impulse to the shock; and it is certain the weapons of more 
than tee cscks cannot, insuch a charge, have mneh, if any 
avail, or la any degiee compensate for the taconvenences at- 
tendant on a four-rank, or three-rank array, (0 a people cif- 
cumstanced as the Greeks now ure, 

“ Wiatever proportion of musketeers there may be inthe 
Greek armies, will, for the forsgoing reasons, be, as the writer 
conceives, best posted on each tank of every battalion; where 
their fire will have a3 much effect as if they formed a front 
rank ;— where they will atso be as ready for advancing as skiz- 
mishers in front ;—anud where, moreover, whenever they out- 
flank the enemy, they, by availing themselves of that advantage, 
may be doubly formidable; while, added toall the rest, it is on 
the flanks where, on ceasing to ssirmish in front, they can most 
rapidly recover their orginal order. Besides, formed on the 
flanks, they can be the more readily detached from the main 
body, as during on action occasion may Tequire; or on the 
sudden appearance of an eneny’s cavalry on their own fiank, 
they are ready for instantly whecling, and, by their fire, cover- 
ing the corresponding evolution of the main body. 

“Ta the sharp contheis between Greeks and Turks, —neither of 
them proficients mi European tactics, —it will necessarily happen 
that their primary oider will soon become disorder; when the 
Greek andthe Turk will have to fight hand to hand. Under 
these circumstances, the Turk will either be a horseman or a 
dismounted horseman with bis sabre, or a foot-soldier with his 
musket. 


“ Oppo-ed to the horseman, the spearman’s point will be in 

horse before the rider’s sabre can reach bim; 
besides which, be, with his spear, will have against the sabre 
ali the guards of the quarter-stati, for defending every part of 


fils person, and with his bands defended, witch is not the case 
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of lim who handles the quarter staff, the long pike, or the 
musket. 

“ Opposed to a dismounted horseman, whose curved sabre is 
neither calculated for stabbing, nor for parrying a stabbing 
weapon, the spearman, in the optional length, and in the weight 
of his spear in arms of muscular strength, has a decided advan- 
tave over aman with a very long and light pike. The word op- 
tional is used in consequence of the choice wich the spearman 
has, by means of the long left-hand gripe, of giving to his 
spear the effect of a longer or shorter weapon at bis discretion. 

“Opposed to the Turkish musketeer whose piece has been 
discharged, and in close fight, supposing him using a bayonet, 
the spearman, in his cross-guard, has the great advantage of 
being able to parry the bayonet either by tossing its point into . 
the air or of pressing it to the earth, in which very act of par- 
rying, he lays his adversary open to his own lunge in the body. 
Witha ‘Purk, who is said to have no bayouet, his advantage is 
of course still greater ; especially as he can shorten his weapon 
in a close encounter as much or more than the nusketeer, or in 
the lunge give it the effect of a longer one. If in the struggle 
of close fight tlie musketeer should seize on the cross-guard 
with his haud, that band must be disabled by the sharp edge at 
the back of the guard. The same edge might occasionally be 
useful in cutting a borseman’s bridle. 

“In resisting cavalry ina plain, spearmen, cast by a rapid 
movement jour deep and then into a square, have the same 
effect as pikemen ; and with musketeers on the angles, instead 
of being in a front rank, they will be the more secure. 

‘Por either attack or defence on the steep sides or in the 
passes of mountains, as well as in the intricacies of woods and 
thickets, or in the narrow streets or alleys of towns, where 
small bands of determined men may perforin great exp!oits, the 
superiority of the spear to the long pike, it is presumed, must 
be obvious. 

* When muskets can be had for two-thirds of the foot sol- 
diers, perhaps then the best application of the long pike is that 
practised by the Neapolitan General Pepe, in making pikemen 
a third rank behind two ranks oi musketeers. But we have 
reason to undersfand, that the Greeks, for a while, must rather 
reckon on having fire-arms for not more than one-third part of 
their fighting men 

* The author of § War in Greece. 


; ’ observes (p. 12) that‘ the 
pike can be made by any 


| y any peasant: and, adopting the language 
Of Saxe, he says, ‘Phe tron head is 18 inches loug.” * The 
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staff must be of deal, hollowed, and covered with varnished 
parchment, which will be very light, and, not being so very 
limber as one that is solid, will be much more useful in action, 
(p. 13.) 

“ But surely to form the pike-head is mof work for a mere 
* peasant.’ It requires a blacksmith, and this is all that is re- 
quired for the spear-head. If the pike staff ‘ must be of deal,’ 
this again is not tie case With the spear-stock; for it may be 
either of deal, of beech, of walnut, oak, ash, or any firm 
wood which may be at hand; having regard only to compara- 
tive weight, and making those thicker which are of the lightest 
materials. 

“ The pike-shaft, it seems, must be ‘ hollowed’ into a tube, 
to give stiffness: but this also is mof work for a mere ‘ peasant,’ 
as it requires good tools, and even nice boring machinery, as 
well as skilful hands ; and equal skill if made of separate pieces 
combined by hooping. ‘Then comes accurate and trust-worthy 
workmanship, for firmly uniting the solid pike-head, with the 
hollow shaft. On the contrary, the solid spear-stock is cut out 
of a mere plank of suitable thickness; which, by a pattern, 
any intelligent ‘ peasant’ will indeed be carpenter enough to 
accomplish ; and uniting to this stock the spear-head requires 
not anyskillat all, For the sake of dispatch in cases of emer- 
gency the iron rib might be omitted until the blacksmith had 
le sure to supply it. When Count Saxe spoke of the manu- 
facture of his ‘ pikes,’ he thought not of ‘ peasants’ for that pur- 
pose, but of slalful workmen in wood an iron, 

«As a recommendation it is remarked, that ‘the pike will be 
very light;’ but, for impulsion, lightness, beyond an adapta- 
tion to the human muscles, is a defect. A light batieriug-ram 
would not-beat down stone walls. ‘The musket is not, as it 
cértaihly might be, made as light as a fowling-piece, because it 
would then have less effect ina bayonet charge. The present 
pattern spear weighs only nine pounds :—-a weapon for boys ! 
for strong men it ought to be at least three pounds heavier, 
which may be obtained by an increase in the thickness of the 
plank, aud shoeing with thicker iron. 

“ Although the parent of this supplanter of the pike thought 
it might have passed under the denomination of the Bretannic 
spear, yet, Should the Greeks, warring for all that ennobles 
man, be the first io adopt the child, be it theirs to name it. Con- 
templating millions of Christians cruelly oppressed un ‘er the 
malign influence of the Crescent—ominous picture of au eclipse 
—may not this weapon’s form. that of the Cross, awaken in the 
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mind of Greece delightful associations,—the heavenly vision of 
Constantine, the holy standard, invincibility, and a triumph 
over paganism? Iu the warmth of Grecian imaginations at this 
crisis of their fate, what so likely to kindle an unconquerable 
enthusiasm, as to grasp apotent weapon, which Is the very same 
symbol of their faith, as that which led to certain victory the 
first Christian emperor? May it not, then, by a nation so cir- 
cumstanced, be deemed a sacred spear; and froin its Cross, be 
taught to speak the same heaveu-seen words, which, ever after 
spoke to his warriors, in the banners of Constantine, EN 
TOYTQ NIKA!* 


“ Thus inspired, may the modern Greeks, marking well the 
error of their divided ancestors, and at the same time dispising 
the Turk, and unawed by the Muscovite, speed from victory to 
victory, to redeem from ignorance, barbarism, brutaitty and 
sloth, Constantine’s famed city; thence forward to shine as 
one among many, adorning an united Grecian State, having for 
tle pillars of its freedom, as long as this earth shall endure, the 
genuine principles of representation ! 

“Tt may be advisablefor the Greeks and their friends, until 
they can do better, to procure muskets with bayonets for one 
third part of their force, and that their regiments should be 
formed into eight battalion companies of spearmen, and four 
flank companies of musketeers. Considering their probable 
want of a sufficient number of «ble officers, the best of them 
might be placed at the head of regiments of 1200 strong; 
while, in proportion to the experience of other commanders, 
the regiments might be smaller, even down as low as 5002 
always abiding by the proportion of two spears to one musket. 

“For reasons already assigned, the fire-arms would better 
protect the spears, by acting on the fianks than by being inter- 
mixed with the battalion. ‘The square, as now delienated ona 
new principle, is submitted to the judgment of military men. 
The relative proportions of muskets to spears, and their sepa- 
ration for acting on the flanks, would admit of receiivng 2 
charge in two different modes; thatistosay, either as suggest- 
ed in No. if. fig. III, or of backing the four ranks of spears, 
slong the whole extent of two faces of the square, with muskets 
‘wo deep: in which case, for receiving a cavalry charge, the 
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spearmen should all kneel, and the musketeers ali stand ; bu: 
the author’s oppion is not in favour of this application of the 
fire-arms. 

“With the reacder’s permission, he has here a word to offer 
respecting what relates to the Greek phaianx so studiously im- 
proved by the Macedonians, and to the structure of its wea- 
pons. At different periods it greatly varied in its numerical 
force, as well as in the length of its pikes. According to Poly- 
bius and other ancient authors it likewise varied in its b: ttle 
atray, being sometimes only e:ght deep, sometimes twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen deep ; “and Polybius himself, who had 
spoken of tle mode of arming the Romans as so excellent that 
Hannibal, as he became acquainted therewith, introduced it in 
his own army, has likewise a discourse on the superiority of 
the Roman inode to that of the Macedonians, who, as he re- 
marks, had spears of different dimensions, some of them even 
24 feet long. Besides which, hie points out many Inconvenien- 
cies from the construction and unwieldiness of the phalanx, fit 
only for action on smooth unbroken ground; and not equip 
ped for fightive nian to man. 

“$QOn the erroneous idea of the Greeks in favour of long 
weapons, itis reporied of Iphicrates, a distinguished Athenian 
general, that on the notion of its being an improvement, he 
Jengthened the pike of his day one ‘third, and the sword one 
half; but the short sword of the Romans dispelled this ilu 
sion, 

“* Having proposed a comparatively short spear as a bette: 
weapon than a long pike, it may be permitted the writer to add 
afew words on the application of it. For defence against cavalry, 
the spearmen being in square, their spears on the first approach 
of the horse should be planted perfectly upright. that by the 
motion of the wrists their polished lances might — reflect 
the light with glittering vibrations, Under @ Grecian 
sky, the sun would ecnerally i improve the effect of the corusca- 
tions and flashings of light thus produced. Should they fail to 
terrify the horses, it would be timecnough to lower the points 
of the spears for enteringtheir breasts ; for which instinct alone, 
without any word of command, would suffice. For the pur- 
pose here spoken of, the lance of our spear shou ‘ld not have less 
breadth than aninch anda half, and attention should ever be 
awake for kee ping it highly polished.” 

A curious device seweling, borrowed from the me- 
thod used by keepers of forests and parks, to frighten 
deer, is recommentied for the scaring of the horses, ia 
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order to prevent an annoyance by cavalry. The sewel 
‘¢ is aslight cord, stretched across a glade in a wood, or 
‘¢ other gap, along which cord, at intervals, (suppose @& 
‘¢ yard each) feathers of a bright colour are inserted, so as 
“‘ to quiver with every breath of wind. Notwithstanding 
“‘ the courage with which a stag will take surprising leaps 
‘over park pailings, or stone walls, it is confidently 
‘¢ maintained, that, even when the hounds are at has 
“6 heels, he will-not face the tremulous feathered sewel : 
‘‘ and that in this respect, the horse is under a similar 
‘6 influence.” The adoption of a sewed, on an extended 
scale is recommended ; and would well merit a trial ; but 
in the commencement of a war between regular and 
irregular forces, il is advisable for the commanders of 
the irregular party, to choose as much as pessible ground 
where cavalry are unable to act, except with great dis- 
advaitasc. The last weapon recommended, is a pistol 
of a novel construction, the uses of which are described 
as follows :— 

“The author of ‘War in Greece,’ page 10, says, ‘ ilie 
Greeks have sailors, the Furks have sone ;’ and in page 
14, be observes that ¢ Pistols, which abound in Gieece, might 
be given to both services.’ The writer of these hints, therefore, 
presents to the Greeks the drawing (No. U1. fig. VII.) ofa pis- 
tol which, for their naval battles, may merit attention; espe- 
cially as, in that part of the war, boarding is much in use. 
From bey originally wholly an offensive, the pistol has now 
also in an emiuent degree the properties of a defensive weapon 
being furnished with a broad guard to the hand, approaching to 
that of a basket-hilted sword. The entire stock is iron and 
steel, the gripe of the stock being hollow, aud the defensive part 
for resisting the edge of the sabre being of steel; from the 
guard to the muzzle the stock projects, and gradually naitows 
toa blunt edge. The butt of the stock opens into a hollow 
cruteh an inch and a half deep for receiving the sailor’s wrist, 
and a strap completes the circle, Ina drawing, it is difficult to 
express the exact shape, but that would soon be ascertained by 
an inielligent manufacturer; who would not fail to accommodate 
the shape to the two requisite purposes ; first, that of a board- 
ing pistol hanging suspended to the wrist of the left hand, 
While the sailor was clunbing ito the enemy’s vessel; and, se- 
coudly, that of infailtbly meeting the arasp of his hand, at any 


imastant, 
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‘ Being carried hanging at the wrist, the instant the Greek has 
attained his eremy’s deck, it is in b's left hand for parryiag all 
strokes of the ‘Turk’s scimitar ai . downwards on his head, or 
at any part of lis left side ; while with his sword he can guard 
himself on the right side. Here it is to be observed, that the 
blade of a Turkish scimitar being curved, it must be used—not 
as a stabbing, but as a cutting weapon; as well as that the 
strokes of a right handed ‘Turk will naturally be aimed more 
frequently at some part of a Greek’s leftside, than the contrary, 
All such strokes may be parried by the boarding pistol in the 
left hand of the Greek ; whence it is obvious, ahat if the Greek 
watch his opportunity, at the very same moment that with his 
pistol lie so parries the scimitar, he may witha straight sword 
stab his enemy ; who, unless provided with a similar invention 
cannot at once strike with his cutting weapon and parry the 
stabbing weapon of bis adversary. The lock of the boarding 
pistol is Gn the left side, and the ramrod, in pipes, on the right 
side. As ashot from the pisto! cannot be repeated, the Greek 
in that respect will use his discretion. If not absolutely neces. 
sary on the first onset, it may be reserved for an extraordinary 
emergency. Every spearman may likewise be provided with a 
right-hand ordinary pistol carried in his girdle, which as a 
fire-arm may occasionally stand him in good stead. 

“ For a nation rising against religious persecutors,and political, 
oppressors, the essence of requisite tactics and disciplme seem- 
io lie within a narrow compass. May not the people so cir- 
cumstanced well dispense with parade refinements? every man 
concentrating his energies in a religivuus observance of four prin- 
ciples, as follows :— 

First; A silent, a profound, and stoical obedience under 
arms to every command, 

“Second; A complete ability, as a soldier, to use his arms. 
with perfect safety to his friends and destruction to his 
enemies, 

‘“ Thirdly; A perfect facility in keeping his place, rank, and 
file, inevery evolution of his battalion, his company, or other 
section. And . 

“ Fourthly; In camp or quarters, when not under a com- 
manders eye, a scrupulous and sacred regard to personal good 
conduct. 

“In these lie, not only the success, but the salvation of the 
Greek armies. By the religions oBservance of these four prin- 
ciples, they will show to the rest of mankind, whether they do, 
or do not, deserve to be free.” 
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TERMINATION OF THE MANCHESTER OBSERVER. 


“ws 


Having endeavoured to support this medium of com- 
munication between the reformers of the North, it is ne- 
eessary to state the facts which have caused its termina- 
tion, when its sale was much more extensive than could 
have been expected from the disadvantages to which it 
was necessarily exposed. 1 shall only narrate facts ; for 
though I feel myself injured by those in whom I have 
placed implicit confidence, I am too proud to complain 
of having been deceived, or to suffer any censure of mine 
to affect the reputations of those who have only injured 
me. I am very familiar with wrongs of this sort ;—and 
as [ am the only sufferer, the public may be spared the 
detail of my disappointments. On the failure of the Ca- 
THOLIC ApvocaATE (to which I had lent assistance with- 
out any reference to the injury of ny own interests from 
an anxiety to see established a publication that might 
assimilate the interests of England and Ireland), I was 
requested to print an edition of “ Woonrr’s Britisn 
GAZETTE,” containing the local intelligence of Manches- 
ter and its vicinity. There was little time for delibera- 
tion. My situation forbade any persona: interference. 
Mr. Saxton arranged with the manager of cur business 
in London, I was requested to furnish a prospectus, and 
the Manchester Cbserver re-appeared, with every pros- 
pect of a decided success. A necessary preliminary 
with me, was the punctuality of the remittances. J! have 
suffered sufficiently to teach me caution on this head ; 
but it was not any suspicion of Mr. Saxton, whom 1 
would have trusted to the fullest extent of my means, 
that dictated this stipulation. It was offered on his part, 
it was necessary on mine. I have struggled successfully, 
hitherto, with the expences of legal persecution, defalca- 
tion, and disappointments, in pecuniary matters, but I 
cannot encounter any farther pecuniary loss, which I 
can honestly avoid. If it come in the necessary advoca- 
tion of principle, it is still welcome, let it bear what 
shape it may. There seemed no occasion for alarm on 
this head, in the present case. A good sale secured Mr. 
Saxton a liberal agency ; and it was not too much.te 
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Being carried hanging at the wrist, the instant the Greek has 
attained his eremy’s deck, it is in 4's left hand for parryiag all 
strokes of the ‘Vurk’s scimitar at. . downwards on his head, or 
at any part of his left side ; while with his sword he can guard 
himself on the right side. Here it is to be observed, that the 
blade of a Turkish scimitar being curved, it must be used—not 
asa stabbing, but as a cutting weapon; as well as that the 
strokes of a right handed Turk will naturally be aimed more 
frequently at some part of a Greek’s left side, than the contrary, 
All such strokes may be parried by the boarding pistol in the 
left hand of the Greek ; whence it is obvious, shat if the Greek 
watch his opportunity, at the very same moment that with his 
pistol lie so parries the scimitar, he may witha straight sword 
stab his enemy ; who, unless provided with a similar invention 
cannot at once strike with his cutting weapon and parry the 
stabbing weapon of bis adversary. The lock of the boarding 
pistol is Gn the left side, and the ramrod, in pipes, on the nght 
side. As ashot from the pisto) cannot be repeated, the Greek 
in that respect will use his discretion. If not absolutely neces. 
sary on the first onset, it may be reserved for an extraordinary 
emergency. Every spearman may likewise be provided with a 
right-hand ordinary pistol carried in his girdle, which as a 
fire-arm may occasionally stand him in good stead. 

“ Yor a nation rising against religious persecutors,and political, 
oppressors, the essence of requisite tactics and discipline seem- 
io hie within a narrow compass. May not the people so cir- 
cumstanced well dispense with parade refinements? every man 
concentrating his energies in a religious observance of four prin- 
ciples, as follows :— 

* First; A silent, a profound, and stoical obedience under 
arms to every command, 

“Second; A complete ability, as a soldier, to use his arms . 
with perfect safety to hts friends and destruction to his 
enemies, 

“ Thirdly; A perfect facility in keeping his place, rank, and 
file, inevery evolution of his battalion, bis company, or otber 
section. And ? 

“ Fourthly; In camp or quarters, when not under a com- 
manders eye, a scrupulous and sacred regard to personal good 
conduct. 

“In these lie, not only the success, but the salvation of the 
Greek armies. By the religions oBservance of these four prin- 


ciples, they will show to the rest of mankind, whether they do, 
or do not, deserve to be free.” 
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TERMINATION OF THE MANCHESTER OBSERVER. 


—< 


Having endeavoured to support this medium of com- 
munication between the reformers of the North, it is ne- 
eessary to state the facts which have caused its termina- 
tion, when its sale was much more extensive than could 
have been expected from the disadvantages to which it 
was necessarily exposed. 1 shall only narrate facts ; for 
though I feel myself injured by those in whom I have 
placed implicit confidence, I am too proud to complain 
of having been deceived, or to suffer any censure of mine 
to affect the reputations of those who have only injured 
me. I am very familiar with wrongs of this sort ;—and 
as [ am the only sufferer, the public may be spared the 
detail of my disappointments. On the failure of the Ca- 
THOLIC ApvocaTE(to which I had lent assistance with- 
out any reference to the injury of iny own interests from 
an anxiety to see established a p.blication that might 
assimilate the interests of England and Ireland), I was 
requested to print an edition of “ Woorrr’s BritisH 
GAZETTE,” containing the local intelligence of Manches- 
ter and its vicinity. There was little time for delibera- 
tion. My situation forbade any persona: interference. 
Mr. Saxton arranged with the manager of cur business 
in London, I was requested to furnish a prospectus, and 
the Manchester Observer re-appeared, with every pros- 
pect of a decided success. A necessary preliminary 
with me, was the punctuality of the remittances. ! have 
suffered sufficiently to teach me caution on this head ; 
but it was not any suspicion of Mr. Saxton, whom 1 
would have trusted to the fullest extent of my means, 
that dictated this stipulation. It was offered on his part, 
it was necessary on mine. I have struggled successfully, 
hitherto, with the expences of legal persecution, defalca- 
tion, and disappointments, in pecuniary matters, but I 
cannot encounter any farther pecuniary loss, which I 
can honestly avoid. If it come in the necessary advoca- 
tion of principle, it is still welcome, let it bear what 
shape it may. There seemed no occasion for alarm on 
this head, in the present case. A good sale secured Mr. 
Saxton a liberal agency; and it was not too much.to 
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expect that he would have kept his word with regard te 
the remittances. The Stamp Office gives no credit 
for the stamps; and our agent in town was left with- 
out the means of providing the stamps at the usual 
period; but it is wswal on any unexpected de- 
ficiency, to print upon unstamped paper, giving no- 
tice to the Stamp Office, making affidavit to the quan- 
tity printed, and paying the amount, The read- 
ers of the Old Manchester Observer will recollect 
frequent occurrences of this nature, during its existence. 
They were forwarded to Mr. Sa xton. His articles, be- 
ing left to the latest period, owing to the present bad 
state of the roads ] suppose, did not reach London ip 
time for insertion. The paper must be at the Post-oflice 
before six o’cleck. lis communications did not arrive 
till past three on the same afternoon. Delay weuld have 
been fatal to the appearance of the paper that week ; and 
the manager of the business was reduced to the necessity 
of omitting them. Mr. Saxton returned those papers 
that were sent to him, with a letier siating, that *S he 
“could not run the risk of selling unstamped papers— 
" 7, that; as his articles were omitted, he could not be an- 

‘ sw erable for the contents—and t! tat, however surpriz- 
‘* ing the step he was taking might be considered, it Wwas 
“* taken by the advice of some of the best friends of li- 
‘¢ berty.” Such was the answer given by Mr. Saxton, 
io a letter from me, requesting him to fultil his pledge of 
being regular in his remittances, and informing him of 
the straits to which similar neglects had frequently re- 
duced me. His first excuse he Anows, he must know, 
to be 2 mere pretext, to excuse an act that he felt he 
could not justify. He was aware that there was no risk 
—that, if there were any, Ae could not he subjected to 
it; as the Stamp Office responsibility rested with ME 
alone, and that such measures were adopted with its 
concurrence. No local enemy of Mr. Saxton’s had the 
power of taking any steps against him; for all proceed- 
iny are directed by the Act of Parliament, to be taken 
only by tne Solicitor of the Stamp Office. But, there 
was norisk, nor any possible dauiger. As to the om is- 
sion of the articles, he was aware of the cause, and might 
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save prevented it by an earlier conveyance to London. 
This could form no justification of bis conduct. Whether 
his advisers were friends to diderty or not, it is needless 
to enquire. If they were aware of the facts, they were 
not the friends of honesty; and if they were not aware 
of the circumstances, they were not in a condition to 
give any advice—and, assured] y, Mr. Saxton was not in 
want of ony from them, being perfectly competent to act 
upon his own knowledge, aud from his own experience. 
In his letter, he promises to ewride fo me, and to repair 
to town immediately. The first he has 2o¢ done ; so that 
if | have misrepresented him ia anytiing, it is his own 
fault, and he can at his leisure enable me to correct the 
error. [For my own part, | have nothing to regret, but 
the loss [I have sustained ; for I sought only an indemnij- 
fication from actual less. ‘The disadvantages which such 
a means of supplying a medium of local information had 
to contead with, must be obvio is to all. That it could 
equal, in all respects, a publication conducted on the 
spot, no one supposed; and its patronage arose out of 
an opinion, that it was calculated to supply a deficiency. 
At any time, [ should have gladly resigned it into hands 
more compelent to its management; or to have acqui- 
esced in any arrangement for its improvement. I was 
only solicitous to serve the cause of Reform to the full 
extent of my power :—and this sort of recompense, will 
not diminish my zeal in its service, though, in future, 
I shall not have any connection with any publication 
that is not entirely under my own guidance and control. 
if the circumstances { have narrated, have proceeded 
from any deliherate intention to injure me, I can only 
smile at the disappointed malice :—if they are the result 
of inadveriauce, or negligence, | shall much more 
readily forget them, than those who have occasioned 
them. The British Gazurre continues to be pub- 
lished as usual; and wntifa better medium of commu- 
nication between the friends of Reform shall be establish- 
ed, | have no doubt that it will continue to be read as 
extensively as it has hitherto been. When it is surpass- 
ed by any other, the good sense of the Reformers will lead 
them to patronize the publications which serye them best. 
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SPECIMENS OF FINANCIAL JUGGLING. 


Re en 


‘*Public creditis but suspicton asleep.”’—PAtne. 
«* Awake, awake, thou sleeper.”—Scrirture: 

There are four very singular incidents in the miscella- 
neous paragraplis of the papers of last week, to which 
the allention of those interested in the continuance of 
the gold currency ought to be drawn. The bank has 
advertised that it will furnish gold to the country banks, 
Srecof expense, in sums not Jess than 3000). in any part 
of the country, provided the application is made before 
the 6th of February. But this indication of the 
possession of wealth, is counteracted by another in- 
cident in its manavement, of a different character. 
It has also advertised that it will extend its 
discount ef bills, whichhave sixty five days to run, to 
those which have ninety five days to run, before pay- 
ment can be demanded. ‘This is a tendency to increase 
the paper currency; since, by giving a credit of nearly 

« !f as long again, the quantity of paper must be in- 
creased in p. wortion to the large period which is given 
‘to the party accommodated, to make his sales, and 


realize the proceeds. That the finances of the 
country will shortly sustain a _ severe shock, 
there can be no Joti. While thousands’. of 


farmers are on the brink of ruin, and thousands 
in the very gulpb, the taxes must experience an ex- 
tensive defalcation. We never placed much confidence 
in the quarterly reports of the produce of the revenue ; 
because we knew how very easy in was to fabric: ile 
them ; and how very likely it was that those whose 
interest it was to deccive, would deceive the 
public. But the staterment that there was an 
increase of reyenus in tie last quarter, con- 
vinees us there is some deceit in the — returns. 
In the preceding quarter, it was natural enough 
to conceive that the coronation tmauimmeries, and the va- 
garies of the Frish dissipation, might have increased the 
revenue, to the amount of half-a-iillion, as the extra 
consumption of exciscable articics must have been consi- 
derabie, when every body in office was persuading and 
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bribing the whole of his acquaintances to join im the loyal 
riots of the occasions. But that the /ast quarter, during 
which so great a portion of the consuming classes have 
been literally unable to supply their commonest wants, is 
superlatively absurd! And if we had any doubt, where 
we can have none, another statement which has drop- 
ped out would satisfy us. Itis that “ the government 
“has issued exchequer bills, as low as fifty-pounds 
“ each,” which it is asserted is a great advantage to the 
public, and calculated to afford all the advantages of in- 
vesting money in the funds, as an interest of éwopence 
per day is constantly accruing, without the expences of 
brokerage, &c. while the sum is so dow, that a very large 
class of the public may participate in the advantage. 
Our readers will probably remember how closely this 
cant resembles the delusive cant adopted during the war, 
with respect to the doans. Every new loan was more 
advantageous than the last! It was astonishing how the 
lenders could beso very liberal! ‘There was actually a 
great gain upon every act of borrowing! This trash 
succceded, and loans were considered national benejits. 
Poor John Bull actually believed, in his delirzwm, that 
it was possible to get out of debt by continually borroww- 
ing more money! The gravest senators lent themselves 
to the delusion ; and it was reduced to a political axiom 
in the Pitt School, that the way to pay offa debt ofa 
thousand pounds, ‘was to borrow eleven hundre' So 
these pretty little exchequer bills are the most advan- 
tageous things in the world! The fact that government 
only issues exchequer bills to supply a deficiency in the 
revenue, is studiously kept out of sight. Exchequer 
bills are evidences that the government treasury of 
bank-notes and guineas is EMPTY—that it wants 
money, which it cannot obsain from the revenue ;—and, 
therefore, it issues this accommodation paper, called 
Exchequer bills, to provide for its present wants, by an- 
ticipating its next resources. This is also a mode of en- 
creasing the paper currency, and a contrivance to dis- 
pense with gold, in some degree !—and it may: facilitate 
the execution of an arrangement which is understood to 
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exist between the government and the bank, tosubstitute - 
an apparent, for a reat resumption of cash payments. 
Allits ageuts use paper-money, throughout the country ; 
and do nol hesitate to say, that they prefer it, and this 
lea they enveavour to ineulcate, and to disseminate. 
The Bank pays gold to all who demand it at present ; but 
as the government collectsa —— rable quantity of gold 
in the course of collecting the revenue if it regularly 
transmit tne gold it receives hadi again to the bank, to 
enable it to answer the cemand for the minor circula- 
lation, While it tees nothing but paper from the bank in 
return, it is evident that an apparent payment in cash 
may be assumed, and yet no real return to cash pay- 
ments be eff: eels, Most of those who receive money 
from government pass it away so hastily that if is not 
worth their while to exchange it for vold. Custom has 
rendered paper taore familiar toa race of tradesmen who 
scareely know the appearance of gol l; mig the very dis- 
iresebe of the people assist this scheme; because those 
who have but fitile, who dispose of adie as rapidly 
as they come into their hauds, have less reason to fear the 
consequence of any stoppage. As they have but little 
to lose, they have but little to apprehend; and the em- 
barrassments with which they almost hopelessly strugule, 
snder them additionally —— to the security of 
that which they cannot call their own. The system of 
finance, however, though more ens managed for these 
reasons, is not the morestable. Built on stralagem, and 
depending upon expedient, it’h 1as neither basis, nor suh- 
stance, to endure the slightest slic rel. The slightest ad- 
verse breeze may puffit out. The least embarrassment 
may bo fatal ;—and it is ulterly incapable cf sustaining 
those shocks to which all svstems of finance are exposed. 
A war would destroy it in tweivemonths:—and it is not 
easy to imagine that a war can he long avoided, when 
tiie Whole of “Europe i is threatened with such strong con- 
vulsions, and while so large a pro} yortion of ‘its inhabitants 
upon the CO} ee are = lor an opportunity to ayow 


those principles with which our sapient rulers have been 
it war so long 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. LXXXVII. 


cg 


‘« My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
O_pv Puay. 


542. SONNET. Lonpbon, 1802: 





M1LToN! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. ‘We are selfish men : 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst tuou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

Wm. Wordsworth, Poems, 1820. 


543. Supposing the world to be governed by a supreme in- 
telligent Being, let us enquire whether he acts by a general or 
a particular providence. To imagine that the Maker of the Uni- 
verse, (if such a Being exists, independent of matter) either did 
not, or could not, foresee, when he formed it, eve possible 
contingency, and that he did not so dispose the laws of matter 
and mind, as to produce the effects he intended, without the 
necessity of perpetual interference, is to derogate from his wis- 
dom and {his power. It is a doctrine which must have origi- 
nated from a very little mind, but has been believed by many 
great ones ; and being the doctrine of the English Chureh, has 

ound many advocates ampng men of the first-rate talents ; but 
all the talents in the world are not sufficient to make it credible 


with any one who considers it as applied to God, instead of 
Vou. VIII. No. 1. eae. 
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man :—to the one it is degrading and insulting, to the othey it 
is flattering and consolatory. The Heathens personified their 
imaginary interferences, and had divinities for every place and 
every circumstance ; and this is the whole secret of the Hea- 
then mythology ;—it is a personification of human qualities, ot 
the operations of nature, or the events of the world. Minerva 
is wisdom, Eolus is wind, Mars is war, Saturn is time—whicl 
eats up its own children, and Jupiter is the air; and he, as 
well as the other Gods, is subject to fate or necessity, which 1s 
considered as unalterable and inexorable. Moses, the first 
law-giver who ever ventured to promulgate the unity of the 
Deity, laid claim to bis particular protection for the nation of 
the Jews, in exclusion of all the rest of mankind; and no 
doubt, the success and continuance of his religion and laws, is 
principally owing to this conduct; but every page. of his 
writings, which makes the Deity a party to the massacres and 
murders of the Jewish nation, which supposes him to reject 
and harden other nations, or individuals, is inconsistent with 
those ideas, which, we form of an omnipotent and benevolent 


Ruler of ithe Universe.— William Burdon. Materials for 
Thinking, 1803. 


a se 





544, — Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 


William Shakspeare. Measure for Measure, a Comedy, 1003. 





545. Behold then, in the King’s Bench, the royal school of 
decency ! a school, the discipline of which has however to dis- 
linguish it from ordinary schools— for examale, from the other 
royal school within view of it—viz. that whereas, in Dr. Carey’s 
school, instruction comes first, and then, in case of transgres- 
sion, if the transgression be wilful and perverse, perhaps cor- 
rection afterwards, stripes, say half a dozen,—in Lord Ellen- 
borough’s school, correction, or peradventure, under the name 
of correction—destruction—comes first; and it is from this 
eorrection or this destruction, that, for the first time, and 
without the possibility of learning it from any other source, or 
at any earlier period, the scholar derives the satisfaction of 
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iearning how he ought to have behaved himself.—Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The Elements of the Art of Packing, &c. 1821. 





545. The Riot Act was made with a view merely temporary, 
and therefore ought to have been repealed when the occasion 
of making it,was at anend. It is too cruel and bloody. A 
peaceable subject may chance to be wedged in the middle of a 
mob, so that he cannot extricate himself at the reading of the 
riot-eact. ‘The man may be lame; he may be overtaken with 
liquor; he may not even know that the riot-act has been read, 
if the mob around him was noisy, if he was at a distance from 
the place, or if he was hard of hearing.Is the unhappy man to 
be seized, imprisoned like a felon, tried, and put to an in- 
famous death, only because he was so unfortunate as to get 
himself entangled ina mob? So, says the riot-act. Yet we 
know, all good government is founded on paternal principles. 
But what should we think of that father, who should murder his 
son, because he would not go out of the room when ordered ? 
Disobedience in children or subjects, is highly ¢ulpable: but 
cruelty and injustice in parents or governors, in punishing dis- 
obedience, is infamous. The intention in making penal laws, 
ought to be, to prevent 2 greater evil by aless. Is the Riot act 
constructed upon this principle? I happen to offend the mob: 
two or three hundred idle fellows assemble, and break my 
windows: twenty shillings will repair the damage. No, says 
the riot-act. A magistrate shall send for the standing army : 
they shall seize all they can lay hold on, after reading the riot- 
act: those they seize shall be hanged: and if, in apprehending 
the offenders, any one or more are killed—it shall not be mur- 
der. See theact. ‘This last clause may be said to be, like 
Draco’s laws, written in blood: for it naturally suggests to a 
cowardly magistrate—(cowards are generally cruel)—that the 
readiest way to disperse the mob, is, to order the soldiers to fire 
upon them. This is indeed a gross abuse of the intention of 
the law: for abused and ill-framed as it is, the intention of it 
was quite different from this. The meaning of the law is, that 
all persons—soldiers as well as others—should assist the civil 
magistrate in quelling riots: and, lest the magistrate should be 
intimidated in the discharge of this part of his duty, he, and all 
who are aiding him, should be indemnitied from prosecution on 
account of any person’s being unavoidably killed in the scufile. 
The riot-act, bloody as it is, was not so bloodily intentioned as 
to mean, that whenever a disturbance happens in the middle ‘of 
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a great town, which (such is the well-known good-nature and 
good understanding of the people of England) may almost 
always be quieted by a few civil words from any man who is in 
favour with them,—-immediately a band of ruffian soldiers shall 
be brought to fire in at windows, and murder women and chil- 
dren. This was not, I say, in any degree, the intention of tlie 
riot-act ; but it is so ill contrived, that it is very easily abused to 
this cruel purpose. There ought to have been an express pro- 
hibition of fire-arms in the hands of those who were to assist the 
civil magistrate, with capital punishment of any person on the 
side of the insurgents who should use those dreadful instru- 
ments of destruction. At Constantinople, the Janizaries are 
armed only with clubs, Fire-arms are not the proper imple- 
ments for quelling the unruly disposition of our own children. 
They are very proper indeed,if our scheme be to murder them, 
and thin the land. Nor ought the soldiery to be, on any ac- 
count, called in on any such occasion. The veriest court syco- 
phant in the nation, does not pretend, that a standing army, 
numerous enough to conquer the world, is kept up in profound 
peace, merely for the purpose of keeping the people quiet. 
This he knows to be too gross to pass; because he knows that 
it is but very lately that we had a standing army, and that in 
Henry the 7th’s days, the yeomen of the guards were the whole 
regular force uuder the king’s command, except in war time, 
No; he pretends that the necessity of a sfanding army arises 
wholly from the practice of the other crowned heads of Europe ; 
and that, because they who live on a vast continent together, 
and are liable to be attacked any time by their neighbaurs, 
must keep up a military force for their defence,—therefore we, 
who are surrounded by a sea, and a fleet equal to all the naval 
force of Europe, must keep up a standing army, as numerons as 
that of Alexander the Great. Let this be fora moment ad- 
mitted—though nothing can be more palpably absurd,—does 
it not follow, that to call in the standing army, with their mur- 
derous fire-arms, to keep the peace within the realm, is a gross 
misapplication of them? If the army can at any time quell an 
insurrection of the people,--why may they not quell the spirit of 
liberty in the people?—and then a complete tyranny is estab- 
lished: for every government will be tyrannical if they dare. 
Had the riot-act been made before the Revolution, we had 
probably never seen that glorious event.—James Burgh 
Political Disquisitions, 1775. 
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RARE WORKING OF THE SYSTEM! . 
—= a 


From. the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the re- 
spectables whe are yet out of prison. 





‘* The system, however defective in theory, works well in prastice. 
Wisdom of the Thunderers. 


It “ works well,” does it? What say you to this “ wis- 
dom of the thunderers,” gentlemen farmers * What think 
you of it, gentlemen landlords? What think you of it 
respeetubles of all sorts, who have been gudled into a be- 
lief of the advantages of the system, until it has aflorded 
you a good test for your confidence, by demanding the 
last shilling, which, in truth, you were once silly enough 
to promise; and you are Jound to fulfil your pledge. 
Yes, in faith, are you! You are bound, hands and feet 
in the toils that you, yourselves, assisted to set for the 
reformers ;—while they are ready to burst with laughter 
to see how you struggle in the mire, and what sad, long 
faces you are making up, at finding yourselves in the 
very condition in which they predicted you would be 
placed! Do not, however, think them your enemies, as 
you were theirs. They cannot he}p laughing :—- 

‘Tt is not want of pity, or of grace 

‘* But to be grave exceeds all power of face.) 
They will heartily forgive you your antics on your.ware 
horses, (always excepting the cowardly and ferocious aue 
thors of the Manchester massacre) your proud looks 
your purse-born haughtiness, and your past superlative 
ignorance ;—all, all, they are ready to forgive, and even 
to help you out of the mire; but they must have their 
laugh out! No human power of gravity could remain 
unmoved at the pitiful plight you exhibit :—and even 
your struggles, desperate as they are, are much more 
whimsical than desperate :—for, blinded by the dirt, you 
are running farther from the shore, and getting deeper 
and deeper at every plunge. And it must be so, while 

Vol. VIII. No. 1. 
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you are so angry, and passionate. STAND STOCK 
STILL, for a little while. Look aBouT you, and as- 
certain exaclly where you are:—then measure your real 
distance from the firm ground, and walk steadily on to- 
wards it. Neither be ina hurry, or ina fright. They 
are both bad things, when any danger is to be appre- 
hended. WE can wait a little now. It is, perhaps, too 
late to avoid the crisis, which our advice would have pre- 
vented:—but though you must suffer, and that se- 
verely, it will do you a great deal of’ good ;—as school- 
masters tell stupid boys, whom it is necessary to deat in- 
to the rudiments of learning. You would have your own 
way ; and you have had it. You now feel the truth of 
the position, that the most mischievous thing that can 
happen to simpletons, is to have their own silly desires 
fulfilled. There was a time when the agriculturists were 
so desperately loyal, and so desperately in love with Billy 
Pitt, and his system, that they would have held it refigz- 
ous and just, to have made their Christmas pies of the 
Jacobins, who said it was no business of theirs to 
go to war with France! Now your loyalty has so much 
evaporated, that it may be questioned whether you 
would not put Billy Pitt himself into your ovens if 
he were alive; and indemnify yourselves for what 
you have lost by trusting him, by making a hearty 
meal of his bones. Perhaps as it is now impos-~ 
sible to reach the heaven-born minister himself, you 
may feel inclined to seize upon that precious disciple 
of his, Castlereagh, to supply his place; and as the bo- 
roughmongers have been long feasting metaphorically 
upon you, as you are plain straight-forward sort of 
folks, you may be angry and hungry enough, in your 
distresses, to eat them up in reality, to satisfy the crav- 
ing appetites which they have, deprived of their custom- 
ary food. In every quarter of*the country, somebody is 
starting up with those Aorrid gacobinical doctrines, 
Which you were accustomed to condemn without hearing; 
and instead of pelting the authors, burning their houses, 
or making them rise in the middle of the night lo roar 
out, God save the King, as you were wont to do, youare 
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yunmiup Lo tem as eagerly to see what advice is to be 
had, and exclaiming, “ What shall we do to be saved?” 
This is what you ought to have done, while there was a 
chance of salvation. At present there is no hope for you, 
except in the exertion of a degree of virtue, and resolu- 
tion, to which you have been strangers. But it is some 
consolation to see you alarmed. While you were 
Llindly confident, and believed all you were told by 
those who were picking your pockets, it was out of all 
probability that you could avoid perishing in the gulph 
towards which you were hastening, and into which all 
your seeming prosperity has been plunged. Your in- 
fatuation excited some degree of pity, but more of in- 
dignation, that things walking upon two Icgs, and calling 
themselves men, could be so dost to reason, and so devoid 
of ordinary regard to their own interests. But one can- 
not see wretches contending with the storm, and likely to 
he overwhelmed by the waves, without being a little 
interested in their fate, and disposed to serve them; 
though they might have been shipwrecked by their own 
foily, or their own rashness. Just in that predicament 
are you ; and while those who urged you on to encounter 
the danger, are laughing at your simplicity, and telling 
you it isa great blessing to you, ihat they are fallen 
eng on your distress—the Reformers whom you have 
been abusing, and persecuting, for their attempts to save 
you, are ready to assist you out of your difficulties, set 
you once more upon your legs,and make you, once more, 
masters of the produce of your own labour. But'you 
must desten to them—you must take their advice—you 
inust learn to understand the nature and cause of your 
condition—you must put your own shoulders to the 
wheel, and be a3 energetic in extricating yourselves, as 
you were silly in plunging out of your depth into the 
boroughmongers slough of despond! 

Politicians ave now starting up in every quarter, and 
publishing, a3 new, opinions which have been long incul- 
cated by the Reformers, who have been represented as 
the “ dangerous deluders” of the populace. Nobody 
could be so stupid as to bedéeve this—but many were found 

J 
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to say it; and there were many wretches to be found 
also, aaa o would have sacrifiecd a tythe of the inhabitants 
of the country, to induce the rest to pretend to believe it. 
This matter is now seen through. The Reformers cer- 
lainly have not produced the distress. It is no work of 
theirs. Nor did they incur the debt of the government. 
Nor did they invent that splendid bubble, the seunking- 
fund, viiicl was to pay off the debt, by some unknown 
principle of operation, which Mr. Pitt had discovered in 
some of his lunatic intercourses with the moon! Nor 
did they bring in the excise, or levy the standing armies! 
Nor did they for bida farmer to matt his own barley, 
Nor did they impose. taxes to the amount of fifty or 
seaty millions a-year. Nor hal they any thing to do 
with speadiny the money taken from the people !—nor 
with the manufacture of ‘places, where the placeholders 
had nothing to do, but to receive the salaries. Nor did 
the Reformers make large grants fo pimps, and prosti- 
tutes, and panera, and courtiers, and sycophants, and 
time-servers. None of these matters can be laid to the 
charge of the Reformers, ‘Thes> matters they objected 
fo, as the real causes of the national distress—as per- 
petuating a bad system by bad means, and leading the 
nation to the * very verge, nay the gulph of bank- 
rupley.’ Now, you, the respectables, said all these 
thins were good, were requisite, were necessary, for 
the very cxistence of loyally and religion. To attack 
the manufactory of priests, and bishops, by Mary Ann 
C larke, yor called an attack upon our “ glorious constitu- 
“tion inchurch andstate !” You begin to be wiser do you? 
You begin to think the bis hopa fool, or something worse, 
who can declare a king incapable of vice or folly, do you : 
You also begin to think a judge is not so wise as an old 
apple-woman, who can think taxation and debt, arena- 
tonal blessings, do you? In truth, it is bigh time you 
should do so , and very natural that yous should arrive at 
‘uch conclusiens. The wonder is, that you did not think 
thus much earlier—that you did ‘not burst into a horse- 
laugh, in the judges face, and hiss the bishop through the 
public streets, The yudve will be guiel now. Mr, Cot 
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ceti wrote hima small note a week ayo, to ask him 
whether he thought debt and taxation were blessings 
NOW? To be sure he does, and will do so, while 
is salary is paid:— while that salary which was 
raised because prices were high, is not reduced, though 
prices are become low again, he will think a high taxa- 
tion a good thing; because a dow taxation would leave 
him buta dow salary. But, though bis opznzons are not 
altered, he will not venture to express them to youagain, 
since your eyes are opened. [ie is aware, that some of 
you might reply, “yes, yes, taxation is a blessing to you, 
“ Mr. Judge, for you haveto receive ; but it is far olher- 
‘¢ wise with us, who are compelled to pay.” The inha- 
bitants of the Cornish coast used to consider shipwrecks 
as national blessings, while they plundered the wrecks, 
and murdered the surviving sailors: but it would have 
been a strange thing indeed, if those who were robbed 
and murdered, after they had escaped shipwreck, had 
been expected to agree in the opinion about the nature 
of tie blessing. You will casily understand how far this 
Mlustration applics to your case; and as you cannot be 
deceived much longer, you may perhaps think it worth 
your while to inquire how much longer you ought to be 
compelled to pay more than you can atlord. 

While the most part of you only scratch your heads, 
and wonder what is the matter, some who are a little 
more cunning, begin to read the writings of the reform- 
ers, and very slily publish them as their own. Last week 
we gave an instance of this in Capt. Broughton, who 
Sorrowed a lance from the armoury of reform, wherewith 
lke lustily belaboured Mr. Webb Hall; and the agricul- 
iural asses, who attributed tie mésery of cheap food ia 
great part, to the Lwo-penny trash,” as if ithad persuad- 
ed the population to starve, as well as to think. Captain 
Broughton, however, did not go far enough. He onl 
pointed out the evil—that all devouring monster, called 
TAXATION. How to get rid of it, he did not venture to 
allude to. It was enough for him to have got a glimpse 
ofthe Giant Despair! and to tell the public that his 
dens were in Threadneedle-street, and Downing-street. 
\ gentleman resident at Barford, near Warwick, named 
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Grorce Kitcur, has not only taken a peep at the 
monster, but advised that it should be DESTROVED. 
Yes, Mr. Justice Bailey! hear it with Aorror—with se- 
pulchral horror! Mr. Kitchin, in a little pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, proposes to strangle the ‘ big blessing, ’ 
of this excellent constitutional Judge! I think I see 
every bristle upon the judicial wig stand erect at this 
proposal, “as quills upon the fvet/ul porcupine,’—and 
ihe nerves that contemplated the power of Napoleon 
firm as those of the Nemean Lion, shake and tremble in 
a fit of constitutional ague. Doubt, consternation, and 
anger will possess his bosom, at this fearful proposition ; 
and I am not sure, whether Mr. Kitchin will not be an- 
nihilated himself, for this owfrageous recommendation to 
annihilate the government debt! However, cur business 
is with facts, not consequences. Mr. Kitchin must take 
his chance, as the Reformers have taken theirs, with that 
black magician, the Attorney-General ; and his blacker 
imps, the alrocious horde of Bridge-strect. This gen- 
ifeman asserts in plain terms, that “* THEE NATIONAL 
DEBT MUST BE DISPOSED OF.” The théng is 
misnamed, Itis no more the debt of the nation, tian 
money borrowed in the name of a minor, by aroguish 
guardian, would be the debt of the minor. No court 
would compel the mznor to discharge such a debt. Even 
if the minor had been duped into a concurrence in the 
horrowing, as the nation has been duped into an ac- 
quiescence in the borrowing the boroughmonger debt, 
still the minor might plead his non-age, and his igno- 
rance in reply to a charge of his responsibility. It is noé 
the debt of the nation, but the debt of those who have 
contracted it in the name of the natiun. The first por- 
tion was contracted, by deceiving the nation ;—a still 
creater portion has been incurred in defiance of the na- 
fion,—and another part (and not aa inconsiderable one } 
has been incurred, and is now incurring, to keep down 
the nation! Vy what impudent perversion of verms, 
then, is this deul, called the national debt? As the 
boroughmonyers will allow the nation nothing else, it is 
the extreme of impudence to fasten U's debt upon it. as 
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its only portion of “ ithe envy and admiration of the 
‘< world!” As, in their cant, they will have their fleets 
and armies calied THE Kina’s !—as they will have it 
also, that the pation is THE Kina’s !—let them call the 
debt the Kinc’s pest. At any rate, let no one of the 
PEOPLE call it the nafionad debt. If it were a real na- 
tional debt, incurred for the good, and spent for the 
benefit of the nation, it would be disgraceful to propose 
any means of evading a susT and FOLL PayMeNT. In 
guch a case, every man should bring forth, if necessary, 
his last farthing, lay it upon the altar of patriotism, and 
begin life anew. Money really devoted to the welfare, 
‘or safety of the country, is a common fund upon which 
our posterity can equally draw. To propose to defraud 
those who had stepped forward to assist a free country in 
an emergency, When its freedom or prosperity were at 
stake, would be infamy for which language has no epi- 
thet too severe. Even to talk of disposing of a national 
debt, has an air of disgrace, and a want of principle 
about it, which deserves the severest reprehension. Let 
us, therefore, give this thingy its right name; and the 
proposal becomes jusé and éntedligible. Let us reflect 
that only a trifling few of this immensely populous ter- 
ritory had any share in the measures which led to the 
incurring of this debt:—that a designing minister in- 
vented the funding system, that he might andicipate the 
resources of the nation:—that a great majority of the 
HTouse of Commons is returned by a mere handful of 
snterested and tnfluenced electors :—that the indepen- 
dent electors could not counteract this majority, as their 
representatives were always out-voted by the standin 

army of place- holders, and place-hunters :—that probably 
the influence of the majority, on which the improvident 
borrowing and extravagant expenditure of millions de- 
pended, might have centered in two or three ambitious or. 
venal men, called Ministers of State, who made the re- 
sources of future generations subservient to their baleful 
measures, and thus became the absolute masters of the 
people, whom they ruled with as little actual reference to 
t he public will, though with more appearance of such re- 

‘erence, than is to be found in the covernment of Algiers, 
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The debt incurred by such means, ts, innosense of the wort, 
a national debt;—nor would it be any breach‘of public 
faith, for the public to leave the future pay ment of both 
debt and interest to those who have contracted it, and to 
those who have trusted them. The law oughtto assist the 
lender in his search after the properly of the borrower ;— 
but further than this, the public haveno moral obligations to 
concern themselves between the parties. Mr. Kitchen says 
there are three ways of disposing of this debt ; but, after 
their enumeration, we will shew Mr. Kitchen, that neithe: 
of them can be adopted, without a total change of system, 
which does not mean (as he seems to think) a change of 
ministers; bui a radical change in the whole system: 
His three ways, in his own words, are :— 


‘1. To annihilate it, at once, (which I confess, would 
“ be a dreadful measure, and which I conceive, bad as 
* affairs are, is not necessary.)” 


“2. To suffer it to proceed, till it annihilate itself: 
“¢ (and which it will certainly do, as I think I have shewn: 
‘* in time) or— 

“3. To compound for it, on a properly graduated 
“¢ scale, according to each individuals means, and with 
“ the property, of whatever nature it may be, that he 
°* possesses, duly valued for that purpose.” 

Thefirst mode of annzhilating rt at once, by any legis- 
lative measure, pre-suppeoses the concurrence of the lords 
-and ladies, placemen, sinecurists, pensioners, hirelings, 
dependants, and expectants, who have got the system in 
their hands ; and of which system the debt is the prin- 
cipal cause of the blessings they enjoy. Those who are 
concerned in the receipt of sixty mietlions of taxation, 
and who are, in reality, the rulers of the land, would 
sacrifice both their power, and. their emolument, by 
such a measure. We may rest assured, therefore, that 
this will never be done, winle the present amount of 
taxation can be wrung from the people:—that they 
will always obtain as mich as they can: and relax no 
engine of exaction while il remains sufficiently produc- 
tive, even to pay for the working :—for even the money 
Which is expended in collection is a great support to the 
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abuses of the system, as it furnishes it with as many 
friends as possess places, and as many more as are fook- 
ing out for them. To annihilate the debt at once, would 
be for the system to commit suicide upon itself s—and 
though the boroughmongers have done many foolish 
things in their madness, we miust not expect they wil! 
oblige us Ly putting an end to their own authority, in 
60 decisive a manner. 

The second is their plan. To let it take us course— 
‘to assist it over any obstacle—to be very cautious to 
guard against accidents—to bolster it where it appears 
weak, by such assertions, as that paper is better than 
gold——that the debt does a great deal of good to some 
folks—and that all the evils will cure themselves ¢ 
time—to getit to last their time—and, above all, to 
make as much while it lasts, as may enable them to 
comfort themselves for its znevétable fall, when the hour 
of its dissoluticn shall arrive. This period depends upon 
the nation! When its credulity ceases, its confidence 
will be at an erd, and public suspicion will destroy pub- 
lic credit, which Paine emphatically characterises as 
SUSPICION ASLEEP. That the DEBT would DISPOSE 
OF ITSELF, there could be no doubt:—but how long 
thestupidity of the nation may continue, it is not easy to 
predict. And there is another chance for the borough- 
mongers. Thenationimay notawake untilit is helpless— 
until és spirit is broken, and its resources entirely ex- 
hausted—until a herd of slaves invite the usurpation of 
a single tyrant, and the chains of despotism are rivetted 
upon a posterity of human apes, until a RACE OF MEN 
ARISE, and shake them off. 

The third proposition of compounding for the debt, 
besidcs being impracticable, under the present system, 
is unjust. If the nation owe any part, it is indebted to 
the whole amount. Were the people to acquiesce in a 
composition, it would be acknowledging a liability, which 
ought not to be satified with a partial payment. The 
people, as a people, have nothing to do with the matter. 
They are often told not to interfere in businesses of state ; 
and in this instance, let them take the advice. Inde- 
pendant of this, the scheme of composition would be re- 
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jected by those who would have to compound. A few 


honest, disinterested men, might agree to surrender their 
property—but stutle harpies, greedy leeches, insatiable 
courtiers, and others of a similar stamp will disgorge 
nothing, save by compuision. It would be as useless to 
expect them to concur in this compounding principle, as 
to expect a tiger would abandon his prey om account of 
its supplications! The principle is nothing—the gain 
every thing with men, who hesitates a moment to reduce 
their salaries, when the cause for encreasing them is re- 
moved. Besides, this composztion opens another view 
of the question. If those who have been almost ruined 
by the system, are to be called upon to give up half what 
is left them—what is to be done with those who have 
filled their bags out of the treasury? If the yeoman 
who has been stripped already of his coat, is to give up his 
his waistcoat, and perhaps.shirt, what must be done with 
the bursting bays of the Lord Chancellor, who has accu- 
mulated almost a million of money, while bis countrymen 
have been beggared by thousands by the system which 
has enabled him to save so much, and which he praises 
so loudly ? 

All these remedies are hopeless. The second may do 
something zn dime; butlong before that time, you ma 
he called away to “ the bourne from which no traveller 
“returns.” If you would save yourselves, look at the 
clear facts of the case, and DEMAND, as respectfully as 
you will, the only remedy that can be cilher immediate, 
or certain in its effects—A REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. 
You are ruined because you have not been represented. 
Some of you talk of economy, asa remedy. If it would 
serve you, Which it scarcely wouid in any perceptible 
manner, ow are you lo get economy enfoyced? Do you 
expect these whose ¢nteresé it is to be extravagant at 
your expence, will be economical to please yon? You 
are not such madmen! Go, and take the proper, the 
necessary, and the manly course. Demand to be go- 
verned As CHEAPLY as your forefathers were governed, 
and as your neighbours are governed, Tell your rulers 
that you are not more difficult to rule, than other nations, 
and that the expences of government must be limited te 
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jour means—and not measure by courtly wants—that 
you will pay what YoUR REPRESENTAT!¥&s deem sufh- 
eient—but that YOUR REPRESENTATIVES must be heard 
hefore you will deem yourselves legally required to 
contribute to the expences of the state. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 











TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—There is no party publication of the present 
day, that so richly deserves the lash of censure, as the 
Op Times newspaper. That paper, it is well known, 
was the bell-wether of the flock of corruption, during 
‘the whole period of the crusade against the liberties of 
i*rance. And it is only since that perniciousand detestable 
war has become generally unpopular, and even hateful, 
from the sad experience of its effects, that the Old Times 
has changed its tone, and is londestin denowuing, the ca- 
lamilies. which it so largely contributed to produce. Now 
indeed the tables are turned, and the OLD Times has be- 
eome the strenuous defender of the revolutions in 
Spain and Portugal, and Italy ; and the advocate of the 
Greeks, in their endeayours to throw off the yoke of 
Turkish bondage. But where is the difference in these 
latter cases, compared with that of France? and why had 
not France as good a right to reform the corruptions of 
her own system, as any of these countries? The truth 
i3, that the war of the Borenghmongers, against the rising 
liberties of France, was as unjust in its origin, and 
principles, as the war of the present ministers, waged 
against our persecuted Queen, was unjust, and atrocious. 
In the first case, the Boroughmongers wage‘l war 
against Irance, with a view to prevent the establish- 
ment of a wise and frugal Government in that coun- 
iry, which they foresaw would ultimately threaten the 
stability, of their own corrupt system at home. And in 
the latéer case, the minions of power, waged war against 
‘’ poor, fricndless, persecuted woman, and that woman 
their Queen ; because they preferred doing an act of 
cruelty, and injustice, and rendering their names in- 
famous to posterity rather than relinquish their places. 
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Yetin the one case, tie OLD TIMES paper atvocated th 
cause of the Boroughmongers, in their unrighteous attact 
upon France ; though in the other, they found it conve- 
nient to advocate the cause of their injured Queen. 
sut their molive in both cases was the same, and tha’ 
motive was the interest cf their trading concern. So 
Jong as Slop’s opinions were considered the most palata- 
ble ; or, in other words, the most profitable, the Oun 
Times proprietors were perfectly satisfied with Slop 
andhis opinions. When the tide of public opinion began to 
ebb ;--then, and not till then, Slop’s opinions were disco- 
vered to be violent, and scurrilous ; and finally they were 
scouted, only because they were no longer profitable. 
This appears to be the whole secret of the patriotic ex- 
ertions of the Old Times ; and to such patriotism, as a 
matter of taste and feeling I confess 1 prefer the undis- 
guised servility, and hostility, of the Courier, New Times, 
Beacon, and Bull. Trom these at least, we know what 
to expect, and to their other sins we cannot, I think, just- 
ly add that most odious of all sins, Flypocrisy. They 
are detestable enough, in the sentiments they utter, and 
in the principles they advocate ; but they make no shew 
of redeeming qualities, borrowed for the purpose of éelud- 
ing, and cajoling, us. What can be more absurd than 
the conduct of the Old Times for sometime past, in a- 
musing its dupes, with claborate details of abuses prac- 
lised by ministers, in the army, and different departments 
of Government ;—and insisting upon the necessity for 
Cconomy and retrenchment, and at the same time, as a 
sett off, for the sins of these apparently popular concessi- 
ons, insulting the Reformers, and sneering down reform ; 
Which many thousands of Englishman, quile as well in- 
tentioned, and quile as well informed, as the men of the 
Old Times newspaper, honestly consider as the only means 
left for accomplishing the objects which he pretends to 
advocate? What can be a greater insult to the people of 
Tingland, or mockery of their sufferings, than to be day 
after day prating about economy and retrenchment, and 
at the same time be in the constant practice of insidiously 
slandering and proscribing the only means left, by 
Which they can be attained ? But supposing, it possi- 
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she that cconomy and retrenchment might, by the uni- 
tod voice of a suffering people, be forced upon reluctant, 
ind venal ministers, under the present corrupt system ; 
‘hat security have we, under such a system, against the 
recurrence of our present calamities, whenever it may 
suit the sinister interests of the —— oligarchs, again 
io pursue the same course which has led to them? Are 
the lessons of our dear bought experience to be set at 
naught? Is England the only country in the world, whose 
corruptions have a charter of inviolability ; and which 
admit of defence, even by those who at the same time 
are denouncing the corruptions of all other countries, 
and advocating their overthrow, at the risk and expense 
of revolution and convulsion? Surely the man of the 
Ovp Times, must consider himself entitled to a peculiar 
share of indulgence on the long established score of in- 
consistency and folly, or rather of Anavery, whichattaches 
to that paper, if he expects that these glaring and fla- 
vrant inslances of absurdity, are to pass without notice 
and censure. But he will tell us perhaps, that he is not 
accountable for the opinions held by his predecessor ; and 
that he is free to follow the line of politics dictated by his 
own judgment, under the present circumstances of the 
country. This excuse, however, will not avail. Slop 
was discharged, because he would not submit to change 
fis tone and principles; and the principal proprietors 
(who are | believe, the same now as then) of course dic- 
tate the politics, and controul the conduct of his suc- 
cessor. We have heard a great deal of late about the 
independence of the Otp Times, and its vaunting 
professions upon this subject, are constantly put forth 
im answer to every charge of inconsistency and apparent 
want of principle, made sgainst its sentiments. But 
where is the difference, I would ask, as to the motive, 
between the tools of the Beacon and Bull, supposing 
(hem to be hirelings of the ministers, and the motive of 
the proprietors of the Otp Times Paper, in advocating 
any measure that may be popular, however inconsistent 
and irreconcicabie with their former opinions, merely 
uceause it is profitable? The only difference that f can 
‘iscover is, that in one case the government is patron 
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and paymaster; and in the other, the public ai 
large. And I must say, that the former appear to de- 
serve much better of their patrons, than the latter. 
The Government-tools are at least true to their 
to deserve, from the fidelity of their services, 
engagements ; and earn their reward by a: faithful dis- 
charge of tueir stipulated duties. But the Old Times 
policy seems to be, to follow the public opinion, just so 
far as it may suit with their interests as traders: and 
then cunningly to countermine the effects of their own 
labours, as Umpure Politicians. In such hands, there- 
fore, the cause of the people is not likely to be much be- 
nefited: and I again repeat, that I for one, asa zealous 
reformer, would prefer having the Beacon, or the Butl, 
as my open enemy, in the warfare against corruption, to 
the Old Times as an insidious friend. It was but the 
other day, that, speaking of the contemplated changes in 
the ministry, the Old Tvmes urges the Whigs, to stand 
or fall by the question of Parliamentary Reform. But 
that paper takes great care to guard itself against mis- 
conception, as to that advice being construed into an 
approbation on their part of the doctrine, which they at 
the same time urge the Whigs to adopt. Oh no! the 
Whigs are only urged to the course recommended by the 
Old Times, on the score of Whig professions.—Parlia- 
mentary Reform itself, being a question, it seems, upon 
which the proprietors do not choose to commit therm- 
selves. Was there ever such contemptible, half-faced fel - 
lowship as this? These 7%mes-serving Jesuits, however, 
may be told that the public mind, at least that part of ii 
which is untrammelled by the corruptions of the system, 
and capable of reasoning upon the subject, has long since 
passed the Rubicon, in its march to that desired consum- 

mation; leaving the Old Times proprietors, to make up 
(their minds at leisure, upon that vital question. In short, 
Sir, the shuffling policy of the Old Times paper, in all 
esscntial points, connected with an efficient change of our 
corrupt system, very much resembles the trick of the 
cishmay ve cow, Which always finished the ceremony of 

giving a pail full of good milk, by kicking it down aft@- 


wards. CATO. 
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YORK WHIG CLUB. 


in consequence of our remarking that the toast of the 
“¢ Sovereignty of the People” was omitted at the meet- 
ings of the York and Cheshire Whig Clubs, we have 
received the foilowing in correction of an assumed mis- 
take on our parts :— 

“ Sir, 

‘¢T observe in your last Dwarf, an article re- 
specting the York Whig Club dinner, in which you 
state that the toast of the “Sovereignty of the People” 
was omitted, (as it had been at the Cheshire Whig Club 
dinner.) This, Sir, is incorrect; as I can asure you 
that “the Majesty of the people” was not only propos- 
ed by the chairman, at the late Whig dinner at York, 
but drank with great enthusiasm, soon after the mem- 
ber for Hull had given, “ success to the lyberty of South 
America; and may the example of the new world re- 
generate the old.” By reference to the York Herald of 
the 8th inst., or to the Statesman of the 6th inst., in 
both of which pavers the toasts were accurately given, 
you will find the above to be correct. 

“f remain, Sir, yours, truly, 

York, Dec. 22, 1821. “Mi? 

It will be seen that we are noé in error, ‘by the tenor 
of thisnote. The old Whig toast, the “ Sovreienty of 
the people,” was not given. The toact of the “ Majesty 
of the people,” is entirely different, though it might have 
been substituted without the difference having been per- 
ceived. Sovereignty and Majesty, are neither similar, 
nor convertible terms ; as the latier is only an accidental 
attribute of the former. The Majesty of the people con- 
sists in their importance as a nalion—in the imposing 
attilude they present to other nations—in their resour- 
ces, and their patriotism. The Sovereignty of the peo- 
ple is the exercise of the Majesty with which nature 
luvests society. We may have Majesty in chains, Ma- 
jesty On the scaffold, Majesty in thraldam, as the Ma- 
jesty of tue nation isat present enthralled by the borough- 
monyers:—but Sovereignty cannot be subjected, with- 
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sutexienction. The Sovereignty of the people, is the. 
self-government of the people, the paramount influence 
of the public will, and the subjection of every delegated 
authority, to the reason of the delegators. This was 
ihe basis of Whiggism. It wasa silly name for the ex- 
pression of sucha principle—but this was the ancient 
standard of those who were ridiculed under the epithet of 
Whigs. This recognition of the Sovereignty of the peo- 
ple must be absolute, and positive, by all those who 
would lead the people in the present age: and, without 
daring to hope that the modern Whig leaders would 
emulate the aetions of their forefathers, we thought them 
bound in common consistency, to adhere to the original 
professions, while they rallied under the or¢ginalname. 
if it was an oversight on their part, their apology is 
made ;—and the proof may be given at their future 
meetings, ifthey are not prepared to prove their patriot- 
ism in the interim, by something better than public 


toasts, which are often given without thought, and- 


draok .as mere matters of course. A word, now, 
with. the member for Hull, who could give: the 
success of Republicanism in South America, as a 
lesson of regeneration to the old statesof Europe! He 
will not, I trust, in future, lend himsetf to the abuse, or 
to the misrepresentation of those of his own country- 
men, who throw down the. gauntlet to the corruptiens 
and abuses that disgrace, as much as they injure, the 
realm. If the people of South America have a justifica- 
tion for enforcing the original rights of man, the people 
of Europe, the people of England, have the same right, 
Ik they have the same reason; and if they have dess 
reason, they have the same right to whatever degree its 
exertion may be required. 
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